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may possibly have been used as a weight in spinning ; the other, 
shaped like a cork, for crushing purposes. The largest object in 
the middle is of basalt or serpentine, as it is not so old as the first 
object designated. The line ornamentation, which follows per- 
pendicularly the outline of the object, belongs to a more recent 
date. The use of the small double-curved object we cannot de- 
termine. The vase to the right is of the same material as the 
larger vase. The cover is made of a different material. The chain 
of heads is very curious, not only as to form but ornamentation. 
The double cone is a favourite form with primeval people, and the 
simple ornamentation, a circle with a dot in the middle of it, be- 
longs to the remotest antiquity. This necklace recalls in many 
ways the form of similar objects used for personal adornment, 
worn by our Indians. It is not to be inferred from this that there 
is similarity of origin between the primitive people of two conti- 
nents so far apart. The reason why races in many different parts 
of the world adopt the same simple forms, and decorate these ob- 
jects in an almost identical manner, is because such shapes were 
the easiest to make with such rough tools as were first originated 
in man's brain. 

Under the beads hang two very cleverly-imagined masks or 
heads. One is so much like a negro that its distinguishing traits 
are at once visible. This small head is valuable in an anthropo- 
logical sense, as it shows how immutable is this type of race. 
These objects are in case No. 7. 

The last illustration, Group XX., represents a group of objects, 
the use of which it is again difficult to determine. The supposition 



is that they were mace-heads, used as insignia of dignity. The 
two forms to the left and centre are of bronze, and are wonderfully 
true as to geometrical design. The one which stands in a socket 
is apparently derived, as to shape, from the middle one. An ob- 
ject in agate, found in the Curium treasure-chamber, which Gene- 
ral Di Cesnola rightly calls a mace-head, may indicate the use of 
all three objects which make up our illustration. The Rev. C, 
W. King, of Cambridge, England, who for wonderful archaeologi- 
cal acquaintance has no rival, mentions that maces somewhat fol- 
lowing these shapes are often seen on sculptures of the Assyrian 
period. Quite possibly they might have been used as insignia of 
office. In the carvings of Persepolis, Mr. King says there is de- 
signed " a Persian usher introducing each deputation of the subject 
nations into the royal presence, and who carries a staff of office, 
headed by a ball, doubtless of precious material." The body-guard 
of Xerxes, to designate their particular service, carried on the butt- 
end of their spears a golden apple or pomegranate. The object to 
' the right, terminating in cows' heads, is of gold, and is also from 
the treasure-chamber of Curium. Whether this indicates the wor- 
ship of Hathor, the Aphrodite of the Egyptians, we leave to others 
to solve. Such cow-heads, as terminations to ornaments, are very 
common in Phoenician trinkets. Ornaments in gold, such as have 
come down to us from the Phoenicians and Cypriotes, were never 
very massive. Fineness of execution took the place of weight of 
the metal. There are, however, notable exceptions, as, for in- 
stance, a gold bracelet, which formed the outline letter of the 
second paper in this series. 
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MERICANS for .the last eight years have been 
good customers of the young Frenchman who 
leaped into fame, at the first Salon after the 
Franco-German War, by means of his pictures 
of scenes in that great struggle. That Meis- 
sonier approved of Detaille, and had taught him, 
was, on this side of the water, a first-class re- 
commendation ; that Detaille told of events quorum magna pars 
futt was another point in his favour ; that these events belonged 
to the story of the magnificent Teutonic conquest of modern Gaul, 
and that they had occurred within the memory of the men for 
whom the delineation of them was made, were additional claims 
to consideration. But there was something in Detaille's art itself 
that would have won almost universal respect and affection, inde- 
pendently of the rarely felicitous circumstances in which he pre- 
sented himself to the public ; and this was his frank and spirited 
pictorial naturalism. Berne-Bellecour, Protais, and De Neuville, 
were already at work when Detaille was sharpening his pencil, and 
each of them has been to no small degree successful. But neither 
Berne-Bellecour nor Protais (who is much older) nor De Neuville 
has ever contented himself with telling unvarnished tales of that 
memorable conflict. Into their versions the dramatic has entered 
with transforming influence, Berne-Bellecour especially — and for 
this reason his name is mentioned first in the list — being dependent 
upon it for his most popular effects. The pomp and pageantry of 
war have coloured the delineations of incidents from which pomp 
and pageantry were absent ; a heightening of interest has been 
sought by artificial rearrangements and more or less fabulous 
additions. Detaille, on the contrary, has so depended upon a sim- 
ple and faithful naturalism that his stories carry with them the 
impress and the assurance of truth. The scenes in which he was 
a soldier and of which he is an historian did not, in his judgment, 
need factitious, extraneous assistance. They were nobly worthy 
of portrayal because they were what they were. In thus treating 
them Detaille became enrolled, unconsciously perhaps, under the 
banner of the Zeit-geist ; his methods were in sympathy with the 
spirit of the age. Moreover, he had the sagacity to perceive that 
the horrors of war, being beyond the domain of the beautiful, are 
for that reason beyond the domain of the fine arts ; so that, having 
added to his naturalism a fine simplicity, he added to his simplicity 



a noble beauty. Here, in his picture ' The Alarm,' which we have 
engraved, is war surely, but war without its horrors. It depicts 
some of the noblest and most beautiful traits of human character, 
traits that serve and save the state, that make the individual wor- 
thy of his country, that stimulate by their presentation the better 
natures of us all. These men, roused by the call to arms and 
preparing to confront the enemy, are brave, patriotic, self-sacrific- 
ing, selfless, and to depict them is to do their fellow-men a service. 

In pursuance of the requirements of his naturalism, many of 
Detaille's figures are portraits. His own portrait he has painted 
several times, and the portraits of his comrades abound. As a 
portrait-painter Detaille deserves warm praise. He has a culti- 
vated perception of individual traits and of generic ones, and is 
extremely dexterous in catching momentary expressions both of 
face and figure. The personalism of his sitters is intense. The 
forms palpitate with life. They breathe, they live, they speak, 
they act ; and the touches that shape them are not only sincere 
and frank, but sharp and completing. This free and pervasive 
sense of life, the most difficult accomplishment of the portrait- 
painter, and the rarest, seems yet for Detaille as easy to express as 
for Du Maurier. 

The reason is that, in addition to his fine natural gifts, Detaille 
has been rationally instead of mechanically instructed. Genius 
and a Paris education have done the business, clone it so effectually 
that Meissonier may well leap the barriers of his natural reserve to 
•' gush " over his pupil, for the pupil is greater than the master. 
The painter Millais has publicly expressed the opinion that Meis- 
sonier is " more complete than any old master ever was," and the 
estimate is undoubtedly just ; but in that power of designing, 
which is the chief glory of the artist, in the ability to evolve the 
picturesque from material that to most men is unpromising, in the 
capacity to compose as well as to draw, the painter of * The 
Alarm ' is greater than the painter of ' The Chess-Players.' Not 
less frankly naturalistic than Meissonier, Detaille is his superior 
in the vital matter of composition, so that in general it may be 
said that the charm and flavour of his art are richer and finer 
than his teacher's. In mechanical dexterity Meissonier surpasses 
him and every other known artist ancient or modern, and in this 
sense is more " complete " than any of his predecessors or con- 
temporaries ; but in this sense alone. 
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THE ALARM. 



From a Painting by Edouard Detaille. 



